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Author’s Note 



The response to the hardcover publication of this book sur- 
prised both me and my publisher, Random House. We were ini- 
tially worried that the book might be lost in the publicity sur- 
rounding the publication of other books espousing convoluted 
theories. But we had underestimated the extent to which, after 
thirty years of virtually unchallenged conspiracy conjecture, the 
conclusion that Oswald acted alone in assassinating JFK had 
evolved, ironically, into the most controversial position. While 
the media’s response was overwhelmingly positive, the reaction 
from the conspiracy community was the opposite — not simply 
negative, but often vitriolic. There was little effort to study my 
overall evidence and conclusions with anything that approached 
an open mind. Indeed, there was a concerted counterattack to 
discredit both the book and its author. 

There were panel discussions at conspiracy conventions in 
Boston and Dallas and special publications focused solely on 
contesting the book. A conspiracy-based “research center” in 
Washington, D.C., issued a “media alert” about Case Closed. The 
release consisted of five pages alleging the book was misleading 
and flawed, but the alert misstated my arguments and distorted 
the evidence in the case. Harold Weisberg, one of the deans of 
the conspiracy press, found his first publisher (he had previ- 
ously self-published six conspiracy books) to bring out a book 




titled Case Open , a broadside attack attempting to diminish the 
impact of my work. 

Other conspiracy buffs launched personal attacks. It was, as 
one journalist commented, as if overnight I had become the 
Salmon Rushdie of the assassination world. I was accused of 
treason by a buff who ran a Dallas “research center,” and my 
wife and I were subjected to several months of harassing tele- 
phone calls and letters. At an author’s luncheon, pickets pro- 
tested that I was a dupe of the CIA. Faxes and letters to the 
media also charged I was a CIA agent, or that the CIA had writ- 
ten my book, or that I was part of a conscious effort to deceive 
the public and hide the truth. (Some critics even expanded the 
accusations to my first book about Nazi doctor Josef Mengele, 
contending that I whitewashed the Mengele investigation, when 
actually that book was the first to detail Mengele’s entire life on 
the run, including his time in U.S. captivity and the Israeli and 
German bungling of his capture.) Television and radio producers 
were harassed by callers attempting to have my appearances 
cancelled. Some reviewers who wrote favorably about the book 
received intimidating calls or letters. My publisher was sub- 
jected to the same treatment, and even my editor, Bob Loomis, 
was publicly accused of being a CIA agent. 

Although I had expected that individuals who had invested 
their adult lives into investigating JFK conspiracies might react 
angrily to a book that exposed the fallacies in their arguments, 
the vehemence of these personal attacks surprised me. I had 
mistakenly expected a debate on the issues. It took little time to 
discover, however, the extent to which many people who be- 
lieve in a JFK. conspiracy do so with almost a religious fervor 
and are not dissuaded by the facts. 

Case Closed was probably subjected to greater scrutiny by 
more “critics” than any other book published in recent years. 
Several emendations in this book are the result of what some 
charged as fraudulent omissions in my discussion of various as- 
pects of the case. Because Case Closed attempted to deal with 
all the major issues in the assassination, plus countless argu- 
ments raised by conspiracy critics in the three decades follow- 
ing the Warren Commission, many of these, especially those ad- 
dressed in footnotes, were condensed. To fit all of my research 



into a single, manageable volume, I did not have the luxury of 
presenting and explaining each nuance of every issue, but in- 
, stead focused only on primary arguments. For instance, in a few 
pages I addressed the theory that JFK’s corpse was stolen from 
Air Force One and medically altered, although the author of that 
theory took over seven hundred pages to present it. Obviously, 
not every point raised in his book could be dealt with in Case 
Closed. 

In the first edition, I acknowledged that “any of a dozen issues 
could have been the subject of a separate book, including, 
among others, Oswald’s time in Russia, Jack Ruby’s story, or the 
actual assassination.” However, there was not one aspect of the 
assassination in which I did not study all of the available evi- 
dence before reaching any conclusion. Conspiracy critics, often 
complained that I had omitted some information that they con- 
tended contradicted one or another of my conclusions. In this 
edition, I have reinstated material included in earlier drafts but 
cut for the sake of brevity, to further explain the layers of intri- 
cacies in this case. 

The remainder of the updated text in this edition has nothing 
to do with contentions raised by conspiracy buffs, but rather is 
the result of new scientific evidence or documents uncovered 
since the hardcover publication. Some of the information is crit- 
ical, including the first confirmation that two of Oswald’s finger- 
prints have now been identified on the trigger guard of his rifle, 
the one ballistically proven to have fired the bullets that killed 
JFK. Also, new disclosures about Oswald's visit to Mexico City 
provide important insights into the extent of his instability only 
two months before JFK’s visit to Dallas. These, and other signifi- 
cant discoveries, such as a 1962 CIA debriefing of Oswald, have 
been added to the book. 

The updated and restored information in this edition has only 
strengthened the book’s original conclusion that Oswald and 
Ruby acted alone. Government files will continue to be released 
for the next few years. Not only am I familiar with the content 
of many already released, but I have spoken to individuals who 
are familiar with the still-classified documents. None of the gov- 
ernment documents to be released alters the judgment reached 
in Case Closed. 
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supper, and confessed he occasionally hit her. He also told the 
psychiatrist, “I don’t want a friend and I don’t like to talk to peo- 
ple.” When asked if he preferred the company of boys or girls, he 
responded, “I dislike everybody.” 

Hartogs’s diagnosis was “personality pattern disturbance with 
schizoid features and passive-aggressive tendencies. Lee has to 
be seen as an emotionally, quite disturbed youngster who suffers 
under the impact of really existing emotional isolation and depri- 
vation, lack of affection, absence of family life and rejection by a 
selfinvolved and conflicted mother.” 66 Although Hartogs thought 
he “was quite clear” in emphasizing Oswald’s potential for vio- 
lence by “the diagnosis of passive-aggressive,” he did not explic- 
itly state it since that would have mandated institutionalization. 
Instead, he recommended that Oswald be placed on probation so 
long as he was under guidance, preferably from a psychiatrist.* 

The New York Domestic Relations Court considered Hartogs’s 
diagnosis serious enough that it assigned a probation officer to 
Oswald and tried for the next nine months to find appropriate 
treatment for the disturbed youngster. Meanwhile, Lee was at 
his ninth school, P.S. 44. On several occasions, Marguerite re- 
fused to bring him to court, claiming he had returned and 
adapted well to school. Instead, his grades were low, sometimes 
failing, and comments from his teachers noted he was “quick- 
tempered,” “constantly losing control,” and “getting into battles 
with others.” 66 Oswald refused to do his homework or salute the 

‘Many of the critics ignore Hartogs’s testimony. He is not even listed in 
books written by Mark Lane, Josiah Thompson, Jim Garrison, John Davis, 
Robert J. Groden and Harrison Livingstone, Robert Blakey, Henry Hurt, 
David Scheim, or David Lofton. Among the few who mention the tests, Jim 
Marrs disingenuously says: “The results were essentially inconclusive. They 
showed him to be a bright and inquisitive young man who was somewhat 
tense, withdrawn, and hesitant to talk about himself or his feelings.” 

Harold Weisberg tells of the tests but does not quote any of Hartogs’s con- 
clusions. Sylvia Meagher, in her acclaimed book Accessories After the Fact, 
writes, “There is, then, no basis in any of the available medical or psychiatric 
histories for allegations that Oswald was psychotic, aberrant, or mentally 
unsound in any degree.” Meagher’s conclusion is contradicted not only by 
Hartogs but also by two Soviet psychiatrists who evaluated Oswald after his 
failed suicide attempt in Moscow in 1959 (see page 51). tfAV A'yvjMM-V 
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lot --- ; 

griped about a march they were scheduled to be in. Thomley com- f (^ ; 

mented, “Well, comes the revolution you will change all that.” 

Oswald’s voice cracked as he screamed at Thomley. He put his 
hands in his pockets, pulled his cap low over his eyes, and sat by 
himself. He never spoke to Thomley after that. “Well, at the time 
I just thought,” recalled Thomley, “well, the man is a nut. ... He 
had a definite tendency toward irrationality at times, an emo- 
tional instability.” He also found Oswald “impulsive,” burdened 
by a “persecution complex,” and said that he never showed any 
affection to anyone, and nobody ever showed any in return. 66 By 
the end of their relationship Thomley thought Oswald was “pa- 
thetic.” 57 * 

There is, of course, the question of why the Marines tolerated 
Oswald’s flagrant study of Russian and subscription to Russian- 
language newspapers as well as leftist publications like The 
Worker. None of his fellow Marines reported that he proselytized 
Communism during basic training or during his fourteen months 
in Japan. He complained about the Marines, but that was not 
thought to be unique. Oswald did study the Russian language, 
but not in the conspicuous way that he did later at El Toro. Even 
one of his commanding officers in Japan studied the language. 

While he may have been considered a Russophile, he gave the 
Marines no reason to believe he might be a security threat. 

Only after arriving at El Toro, and following his two court-mar- 
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^ vM ' Cruz dashed in with the news that the American was back at 
& 'V*' ’ t >J Canal and St. Charles. Again, they raced to confront him. “When 
v t^ the three °f us approached him, the guy looked at me and I said, 
oV that’s the same American who was in the store,’” says Brin- 
r l w *0 guiej. Oswald had a placard around his neck and was distribut- 
IV '^° A ing Fair Play for Cuba leaflets. “He looked at me and smiled and 
/;Xy he put his hand out to shake my hand, and I refused. I was angry 
and started to call him names, Why, you are a Communist! You 
traitor! What are you doing?’ ” 12 A crowd formed as the shouting 
Ji started. Bringuier tried to incite the throng against Oswald, tell- 

ing them he was a Communist who had pretended to befriend the 

^ Cuban movement when actually he was a friend of Castro. Some 

1 V U A in the crowd began jeering at Oswald, telling him to go to Russia. 

A Th e crowd’s reaction further provoked Bringuier, who later said, 

/N My“l lost control and I took my glasses off as I was going to hit him— 

\N vA ^ he saw that and put his arms down and said, “Hey, Carlos, if you 
^ wan ^ to hit me, hit me.’ That made me stop. He was smart. That 

Jx would have made me the aggressor and turned the crowd against 

C „ ^ me .” Hernandez snatched the stack of Fair Play pamphlets from 



^want to hit me, hit me/ That made me stop. He was smart. That 
would have made me the aggressor and turned the crowd against 
me.” Hernandez snatched the stack of Fair Play pamphlets from 
Oswald's hands and tossed them into the air. “Then Oswald got 
mad/ ’ says Bringuier. “But by that time the police had arrived. 
Oswald was accusing Celso of destroying his pamphlets, and the 
police just took all of us away.”* 

* Some suggest that the fight between Bringuier and Oswald was staged in 
order to enhance Oswald’s “cover” identity as a pro-Castro activist. Sum- 
mers raises suspicions by saying Bringuier had “past contact with the CIA.” 
But it was with the Domestics Contact Division, which interviewed him after 
the assassination about a nephew who had defected from Cuba to America. 
‘Except for that single interview,” Bringuier says, “it is a lie to say I had any 
CIA contact” (Interview with Bringuier, March 16, 1992). According to Sum- 
mers, Bringuier also published a right-wing newsletter backed by the CIA- 
sponsored Crusade to Free Cuba. “Absolutely false," Bringuier says. 
“Summers is mixed up. My paper was Crusado, but had nothing to do with 
the Crusade to Free Cuba, a completely different organization, to which I 
had no connection.” Summers also cites New Orleans police lieutenant Fran- 
cis Martello as concluding, “He [Oswald] seemed to have them set up to cre- 
ate an incident.” “No, that is not true,” Martello told the author. “That is a 
fabrication. That fight was not set up. I didn’t believe it back then and I don’t 
believe it now — no way” (Interview with Francis Martello, March 16, 1992). 
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One of the most unusual aspects of the Odio case is that 
though she thought she had met the assassin, she never con- 
tacted any government or law enforcement agency to tell her 
story. 56 Carlos Bringuier, the New Orleans anti-Castro leader 
who was arrested in a street fracas with Oswald, had met Odio 
once. He considers her failing to report the Oswald sighting a 
telling factor: “I believe it is possible that she was visited by 
someone-there were a lot of people with different organiza- 
tions out there. But after the assassination, I believe her imme- 
diate reaction would have been the same as mine, to have 
jumped up and called the FBI and say, 'Hey, that guy visited 
me!’- Instead [after being released from the hospital], she casu- 
ally told a neighbor, and that neighbor told the FBI, and that’s 
the only reason it came out. That makes me suspicious of her 
story. It doesn’t sound right, and I know from my own personal 
experience on what I did and how I felt when I realized I had 
some contact with the man who killed the President of the 
United States. I heard the name Lee Harvey Oswald and I 
jumped from my seat. I didn’t finish my lunch— I called the FBI 
immediately. Maybe with all the news after .the assassination 
she became confused and put Oswald’s face and name onto the 
person she actually met. I have seen this as a lawyer in crimi- 
nal cases. There is an accident with four witnesses and they 
give four different versions and they all believe they are telling 
the truth, and could even pass a lie detector. She thinks she is 
tilling the truth. I hate to say she is lying, but she is mis- 
taken.” 5 ^ 

Three men did visit Odio, probably on September 26 or 27, 
1963. There is not a single piece of corroborating evidence, how- 
ever, for her postassassination claim that one of the men was in- 
troduced as ‘Leon Oswald’ and that the next day one of the 
Cubans called to discuss a Marine sharpshooter and his Kennedy 
death threats. 

While Odio thought she had been visited by Oswald in Texas, 
he was actually undergoing one of his most important encounters 
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about his work on behalf of Communism, and his efforts to infil- 
trate the anti-Castro Cubans and the right wing. He said it was 
urgent for him to get to Cuba so he could provide information that 
could help prevent future CIA attacks™ Ernesto Rodriguez, a for- 
mer CIA contract agent, claimed that Oswald hinted he had in- 
formation on American efforts to kill Castro. Nechiporenko 
later reported that Oswald said the FBI was trying to kill him. It 
was vintage Oswald, a mixture of bluster and fabrication. The 
Soviet agents, having had no previous contact with him, did not 
know what to believe and what to dismiss. At the time,^the KGB / 
agents thought Oswald’s rantings were evidence of an “unstable 
personality.” Oswald was politely put off until at least the follow- 
ing day. The Soviet officers needed to contact headquarters in 
Moscow to determine whether Oswald was somebody to whom 
the KGB wanted to grant an immediate visa. Before he. left, Os- 
wald asked if the Soviets would at least call the Cubans and in- 
form Azcue that his Russian documents were valid. Perhaps the 
Cubans had initially rejected him because they doubted the au- 
thenticity of his papers. The Russians agreed, but the call 
changed nothing at the Cuban embassy. 

The cable to Moscow about Oswald, from the KGB agents in 
Mexico City, ended up on the desk of the agent who had first han- 
dled the matter in 1959, Yuriy Nosenko. “Because I had no con- 
tact with the local KGB in Minsk, I did not know that Oswald had 
married or had a child. Then suddenly a special cable arrived 
from the Soviet embassy in Mexico City seeking our advice. Os- 
wald was there and seeking a visa to reenter the USSR. 

“I went to the chief of the department, and he looked and said, 
■Oh, this nut. Go back and have the First Department cable the 
embassy that we are not interested, but have them give him a 
diplomatic tumaway.’ Of course, Oswald didn’t know he was 
being turned away because he was nuts. We considered him nuts. 
It took us alm ost no time to say no to his request for a visa. 

♦There are some indications Oswald might have entered the Soviet em- 
bassy through a separate entrance and met with the KGB officers in a secure 
room Might not that indicate he had a Soviet intelligence connection? “Non- 
sense - Nosenko told the author. “None of that is in the least surprising. He 
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man who started taking pictures did not have a security clear 
ance, and O'Neill confiscated his film and exposed it (the roll is 
still in the National Archives). There is an oft-repeated story of 
an FBI photographer, without any prior autopsy experience who 
allegedly took the photographs. “Those reports are an mcredibl 
he ” said Humes. “The official photos taken by John Stringer [the 

medical school’s chief of photography] were never touched andno 

one from the FBI even had a camera, let alone the intention to 

take autopsy photos.” . . , 

The autopsy photographs and X rays are cnteal because de- 

spite criticism of the procedure, they provtde proof positive of t 

President’s wounds, and have served as the basis for “ ub “ q “™‘ 
forensics-panel studies. Because they support the cone usmnttat 
the President was shot by two bullets from the h “™ 

been attempts to cast doubt on their authenticity. 1 
and Harrison Livingstone, in High Treason, conclude fte X rays 
are fates and raise doubts about some of the photos. However 
they ignore the extensive work of the House Select Committee in 
examining that very issue. 

John Stringer, who took the photographs, ™wed them at ffie 
National Archives on November 1, 1966, and verified that the 
pictures were the ones he had taken. Photo experts for the Select 
Committee concluded the photos were authentic, there was no 
evidence of fakery, and that alteration of such photos, often taken 
with two or three exposures from the same camera position is 
“essentially impossible.” 56 As for the X rays, the tests were also 
absolute. Human bone structure varies uniquely from one indi- 
vidual to another and can be as good a means of identification as 
fingerprints. 57 Twenty-two earlier X rays of John Kennedy were 
compared to those taken at Bethesda. The Committee s experts 
concluded they were not forgeries and “there was absolutely no 
ouestion . . . [they were] of John F. Kennedy and no other per 
son” 68 Because of certain peculiarities with JFK’s bones an 
teeth, the experts concluded it was impossible to simulate the 
twenty-two base X rays used for comparison. * 
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also thought they saw cerebellum, tissue from • ““ 

brain on the stretcher or in the operating room. Yet the autopsy 
photos of the brain show the cerebellum intact. If 
descriptions of the cerebellum were true, this 
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overlooked by the critics, are the frames immediately after the 
President was shot in the head. It’s very clear on the enhanced 
frames that there is a wound over the right ear, but the back o 
the head is clean. That film is incontrovertible evidence that 
there was no defect on the rear of the head.’ 

Yet mistaken descriptions of what the Parkland doctors did 
and saw continue to be published. High Treason asserts that 
some doctors examined the wound with a flashlight and that Dr. 
Jenkins picked the head up from the stretcher to show other doc- 
tors the extent of the rear wound. 90 The eight principal doctors 
who attended to JFK on that day all told the author that such 
reports were false. Moreover, Groden and Livingstone cite early 
interviews and some testimony before the Warren Commission to 
support their hypothesis that the Parkland doctors saw a differ- 
ent head wound than the one described at Bethesda Yet the 
Parkland physicians, in their discussions with the author, were 
almost unanimous in supporting the autopsy Endings that the 
massive exit wound was on the right side (panetal) of the Presi- 
dent’s head, not the rear (occipital), and that there was no sign of 
damaged cerebellum tissue. They insisted that the explainable 
differences in the wound descriptions between them and the 
Bethesda doctors have been exploited by conspiracy writers, who 
created a controversy where none exists. Some admitted that 
their early statements about the wounds, which they now con- 
sider to be mistaken, may have contributed to the confusion 

Dr. Bill Midgett, who helped wheel the President from the lim- 

*In 1988 four of the Parkland doctors-Pepper Jenkins, Richard Du- 
laney, Paul Peters, and Robert McClelland-went to the National Archives 
at the invitation of a PBS documentary show, Nova, about the ^ 

They were the first Parkland physicians to see the autopsy photogr p , 

each confirmed the photos represented what theyrememberedseeingtha^ 
day including a picture of the rear of President Kennedy s head, which 
shows no defect. It has been suggested that the reason the photo shows the 
rear of the President’s head as undamaged is because the doctor (whose fin- 
gers are present in the picture) is holding a large flap of skm to cover the 
rear defect. “False,” says Dr. Michael Baden. “There is no flap of dan Thera 
There is a bony protrusion from the right side of the head, but the rear 
undamaged, except for the entry hole near the top of the skull (Interview, 
January 23, 1992). 
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to. The autopsy photo, with the rear of the head into and a 
protrusion in the parietal region, is the way 

“ " «*-*•■ -* Dr- p ^-” 

matted and it was difficult to tell where that wound started or 

,, , J ora o-linfr tissue I have been misquoted enough on tins, 

^rwoundwasontheri g htside,nottKeback.-^r.JoMSmakes 

Dr. Giesecke agree, ‘that the occipital and panetal 
close together it is possible to mistake one for the other. 

The only Parkland doctors who still believe they saw a woun 
inthe r7ar of the head, as well as seeing cerebellum are Robert 
McClelland and Charles Crenshaw. “I saw a piece of cerebell 
fall out on the stretcher,” says ^.^^,'5 
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The first issue is the timing. In 1964, the FBI’s test-firing of 
Oswald’s Carcano determined that a minimum of 2.25 to 2.3 sec- 
onds was necessary between shots to operate the bolt and re- 
aim. 1 Since the first bullet was already in the rifle’s chamber and 
ready to fire, that meant Oswald had to operate the bolt action 
twice (just as Harold Norman heard on the fifth floor). Accord- 
ing to the Warren Commission, the fastest he could have fired all 
three shots was 4.5 seconds. However, that minimum time is 
now out of date. CBS reconstructed the shooting for a 1975 doc- 
umentary. Eleven volunteer marksmen took turns firing clips of 
three bullets at a moving target. None of them had dry practice 
runs with the Carcano’s bolt ’action, as Oswald had had almost 
daily while in New Orleans. Yet the times ranged from 4.1 sec- 



The Failure Analysis work was an extensive undertaking for an American Bar 
Association (ABA) mock trial of Lee Harvey Oswald (resulting in a hung jury), 
held at the ABA’s 1992 convention. The Failure Analysis project involved 3-D 
scale generations of Dealey Plaza, physical mock-ups of the presidential car, 
and stand-in models for the President and Governor, all to determine trajec- 
tory angles and the feasibility of one bullet causing both sets of wounds. Fail- 
ure Analysis also re-created experiments with the 6.5mm ammunition, using 
more updated information than was available to the Warren Commission, to 
further test the “single-bullet theory” and the condition of the missile. 

At the ABA trial, Failure Analysis presented scientific evidence for both the 
prosecution and defense of Oswald. The only technical breakthroughs were on 
the prosecution work, and they are presented in this chapter. The defense 
presentation was fundamentally flawed and centered on two primary argu- 
ments. The first was why Oswald did not take a supposedly better straight shot 
as JFK’s car approached the Depository on Houston Street. Failure Analysis 
tried illustrating its contention by creating computer animation of Oswald’s 
view of the car. Since Connally was sitting in front of Kennedy in the car, he 
would have blocked part of the assassin’s view along Houston Street, and 
therefore the computer animation was not an accurate representation of what 
Oswald saw. Moreover, the Failure Analysis presentation did not take into 
; account that ballistics experts conclude that a target coming toward and be- 
low a shooter is a more difficult shot with a telescopic sight, and that Oswald 
, was better hidden from the view of neighboring buildings by choosing a line of 
fire along Elm Street. The second Failure Analysis defense argument was that 
a glycerin bullet could have been fired from the grassy knoll and not have 
exited on the left side of JFK’s head. To illustrate the contention, Failure Anal- 
ysis shot glycerin bullets into full, plastic, water bottles. Yet, the mock jury 
was never told that glycerin bullets are almost completely unstable at the 
distance between JFK’s car and the grassy knoll. Also, Failure Analysis did not 
establish whether a glycerin bullet could penetrate a human skull at the 
Dealey Plaza distance. 
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tested. For the Warren Commission, the Army conducted sepa- 
rate experiments with 6.5mm bullets, one to determine the effect 
on a bullet that passed through the President’s neck and another 
to test a bullet going through the Governor’s rib. The one that 
passed through the mock-up of the President’s neck (goat skin 
and meat) was not deformed. 80 The missile that hit the recon- 
struction for the Governor’s rib (an anesthetized goat) did not 
have the benefit of first being slowed through the President’s 
neck. Yet, still, it only had a slight flattening, similar to CE 399. 

The remaining question about the condition of the bullet was 
whether a bullet at a reduced velocity could strike the radius 
bone in the wrist and emerge in good condition. In 1992 Dr. 

Piziali, of Failure Analysis, and Dr. Fackler experimented with 
powder charges. They lowered the velocity on a 6.5mm bullet to 
1,100 feet per second and shot it through a cadaver’s wrist. "The 
bullet actually made a slightly greater hole than the one in Gov- 
ernor Connally’s wrist,” said Dr. Fackler. “That’s because the ex- ^ ^ 

periment bullet was actually going a little faster than the 900 feet v , 

that CE 399 was traveling. The test bullet was non-deformed. It j 

was not flattened in the least and had nowhere near the damage , \v.^ jv* 
of CE S99.” 82 Cincj i i/U * . v ‘ 

The final issue in the single-bullet theory involves bullet frag- , ^ v 

ments found in Governor Connally. The FBI randomly weighed f 

6.5mm Carcano bullets and determined the average weight was . 

161.2 grains. 83 The stretcher bullet weighed 158.6, meaning only , . ^ L 
2.6 grains of its mass were lost. 84 No fragments were left in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s neck wound. However, the Governor had three 
removed from his wrist during surgery, and two small fragments . , ^ 

remained in his wrist and one was embedded in his thigh.* Ac- / 
cording to writers Robert Groden and Harrison Livingstone, in 
High Treason, “There were more than three grains of metal in 
Connally’s wrist wounds alone . . •” 8B That is not true. Dr. Greg- 
ory, who performed the surgery on the Governor’s wrist, said the 
fragments he removed “were varying from five-tenths of a milli- 

* Although some interpreted X rays of the Governor’s chest to indicate an- 
other fragment was in the chest cavity, Dr. Baden says, “That’s completely 
wrong. It’s a bone chip, not a metal flake.” 
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As the extent of Garrison’s folly in New Orleans became known, 
the conspiracy press, which had gained ixe^ou^uWm ac- 
ceptance during 1966 and 1967, began to falter ^son s ex 
cesses reflected poorly on other theorists, especially smcethe 
leading critics were an integral part of his early efforts. , ^ h ° ny 
Summers later wrote, “What angers investigators about _ 
jCgLsou is that his cockeyed caper 
an abuse of the justice system. It was an abuse of his ry, 
more than any other single factor-[responsible] m discrediting 
genuine researchers for a full decade, a decade m which 
witnesses died and evidence was further obscured. 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s, some buffs, ^eluding 
Penn Jones 2 Harold Weisberg 3 and even Garrison himself, pub- 
fXd books but they had dismal sales. The most popular 
works on the assassination were now ft ° se tha * 

New Orleans fiasco, most notably James Kirkwood s 

and Counter,, lot, by Edward Jay Epstem, who had 

"g“c“ated group ot peopie kept researching^ 
case, it wasn’t until 1974 that several things took place th 



failed efforts and OUver Stone’s excesses in JtK. 
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For some time, Blakey had had a suspicion about possible orga- 
nized crime involvement, partly because of the mob’s well-known 
hatred for attorney general Robert Kennedy, and partly because 
of the way Ruby had killed Oswald, which he says “had all the 
earmarks of a mob hit.” 13 * Although it could never prove Oswald 
had personal contact with any mobster, the Select Committee 
nevertheless, under Blakey, concluded that while the “national 
syndicate of organized crime, as a group, were not involved in the 
assassination, it could not preclude the possibility that individual 
members may have been involved.” 14 Suspicion focused on Team- 
ster boss Jimmy Hoffa, Tampa godfather Santo Trafficante, and 
New Orleans boss Carlos Marcello. The committee’s conclusion 
infused new life into the arguments for a conspiracy, which now 
had the imprimatur of a government investigation that had not 
only concluded there was a conspiracy, but even highlighted the 
suspects. To the buffs, Garrison’s investigation was now only a 
distant, bad memory. 

For many, the CIA remained a leading suspect,* but now the 
mafia moved to the forefront as the most credible plot-master. 
The same year that the Select Committee completed its work, 
Seth Kantor’s book, Who Was Jack Ruby?, concluded Ruby was a 
mafia hit man. 15 In 1979, The Washington Post ran a long article 
headlined did the mob kidl Kennedy ? 1 And Blakey published his 
own best-seller, The Plot to Kill the President, in 1981. By the 

•Though themob hated Robert Kennedy because he was relentlessly pur- 
suing them, the committee implied that individual mobsters may have ^as- 
sassinated JFK in the hope that by their removing him, Robert would 
his Dower to prosecute them. . 

-Books like High Treason, by Robert Groden and H^sonLvmgstene 
and Conspiracy, by Anthony Summers, charged that die CIA, or a rogue 
group of agents, was responsible for the assassination. In First-Hand 
Knowledge (1992), ex-CIA contract agent Robert Morrow weaves an intri- 
cate intelligence plot, of which he claims to have been a part. 01lver S ^ n 
his film JFK, regurgitated almost all of Garrisons original contentions 
agaiTthe intelh^nce community. Yet not only have the underlying facts 
to such accusations been disproved, but the CIA theories 

the greatest number of conspirators, sometimes numbering m the h^dreds. 
As the House Select Committee concluded, “The more complicated a plot 
becomes, the less likely it will work" (HSCA Rpt., p. 179). 
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